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life;"1 "in my orisons thou shalt be remembered/*2 etc.
The plot itself owes much to the three tragedies; jealousy is
here the root of all troubles; while Hamlet and Macbeth are
the source of the "pale, ghastly, and bloody" apparition of
Matilda, which haunts Walter. In tracing the rise of "The
School of Walpole," the debt to Shakespeare and the
Elizabethan dramatists must not be overlooked,3 The treat-
ment of the supernatural particularly reveals this influence.

The appearance of ghosts and visions on the stage had
been justified by even the rational Augustans. The opinion
of Voltaire on the subject, expressed in a discussion of
Corneille's Medea and quoted by The Monthly, is an inter-
esting revelation of the contemporary attitude of mind. "A
sorceress doth not seem a proper object for a regular tragedy,
among a people of improved taste. It may, indeed, be asked,
'why we should reject magicians, when we not only permit
tragic characters to speak of ghosts and phantoms, but even
suffer them sometimes to appear upon the stage? There are
certainly no more ghosts than wizards in the world, and if
theatrical representations are to be confined strictly to
truth, magic and apparitions should be banished the stage
together.' A reason, however, I conceive might be given,
why we admit of the apparition of a person deceased, and
not of the operations of magic. It is possible, at least, that
the Deity should, for extraordinary providential purposes,,
permit the appearance of ghosts; but it is not possible for
magicians to possess the power of violating the eternal
laws of that providence. A miracle, effected by the hand of
heaven itself, hath nothing in it absurd; but a miracle,,
effected by a sorcerer, in direct opposition to heaven, can
only entertain the lowest of the populace/'4

If we consider the use of the supernatural in The Castle of

*Alan Fifa-0$borne9 an Historical Tale, 1787, II, p. 133.

s/&W.,II,p. 145.

8It is interesting to note that in the decade 1778-1788 there also seems to have
been a revival of interest in Elizabethan drama. Ashley H. Thorndike in his book
on Tragsdy (1908, p. 322) gives a list of thirteen pkys which were revived *in these
years. That fifteen of Shakespeare's plays were acted on the London stages in the

.                            'ontklfs review of Voltaire's Commentaries on the Worts of
Cornetlle, 1764, Vol. XXX, pp. 534-35.